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New T THE HIGHER stages of formal education recorded knowledge await solution through the 
946. | pedagogical technique and methodology yield in cooperative planning and joint effort of libraries and 
} importance to scholarship—the teacher’s knowledge scholars. 
7 Pi , and ability to seek out, organize, and interpret No university library can hope to acquire and 
them | recorded information. In consequence, the library place under adequate bibliographical control all 
| becomes increasingly important as one ascends the the recorded information necessary to meet the 
: ' educational ladder. The extent of the recorded demands of a dynamic and productive university 
itp: information in any major field of human interest has faculty. The Library of Congress, however, as 
P. | Jong since become so vast that the scholarly investi- the great national library, has an even heavier 
_ | gator is inescapably dependent upon the specialized _— obligation, since it must collect and have available 
a facilities of libraries to make the information physi- all the recorded knowledge which may be of value 
cally available. In fact, librarians are beginning to to the Congress and the agencies of the Federal 
— realize that the acquisition of a comprehensive Government. The experience of recent years has 
representation of the various forms of materials in demonstrated conclusively that observance of this 
most of the broad subject fields of knowledge can be criterion leaves very little which can be excluded 
sh undertaken successfully only by the cooperative from the range of materials which should be ac- 
ps effort of many libraries. quired. Similarly, it is incumbent upon the Library 
z | ) Bibkoqaphicel Guides of Congress to assume the initiative in stimulating 
the planning and organization of the cooperative 
The assumption that the mere presence of mate- projects whereby adequate bibliographical controls 
rials on library shelves makes them available for the may be provided for the materials in almost all 
fe purposes of scholarship is an obvious but neverthe- fields of knowledge. In short, the Library of 
less a common fallacy. Unless adequate biblio- Congress finds itself perforce in the position of a 
} graphical controls are provided, the orderly book- library which is primus inter pares in the American 
stacks, map cases, manuscript boxes and periodical library system; its facilities and services are of 
collections confront the scholar with insoluble prob- great value to its fellow institutions, and the aid 
a lems. Without guides he cannot penetrate or €x- = which it can give university libraries is invaluable. 
= plore the collections, and his search for specific 
rs information is uncertain and only partially fruitful. Cooperation With the Office of Education 
h- Unfortunately, the provision of adequate biblio- With a view to extending the library resources 
graphical controls over the recorded information in and services ofthe» Goverament .in. the fldcol 
our libraries has never kept pace with the accumu- education, the Library of Congress has entered 
lation of the informational materials. Despite the jnto a cooperative arrangement with the Office of 
magnificant library card catalogs, the multitudinous Education, whereby subject specialists on the staff 
indexing and abstracting services, the countless of the latter agency are named Fellows of the Library 











published bibliographies and bibliographies of biblio- 
graphies, the problems of bibliographical control over 
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of Congress in Education and serve as recommending 
officers in the acquisition of materials which are 
beyond the program of the Office of Education to 
acquire for its own working library. Such materials 
are made available to the Office of Education on 
long-term loan when needed. By the agreement, 
reference inquiries requiring the attention of special- 
ists in fields of education, which are not represented 
by members of the Library’s reference staff, are 
referred to the Office of Education, and the prepa- 
ration of bibliographies and guides in the fields of 
technical education is correlated with the activities 
of that agency in this field. 

The administration of the Library of Congress 
hopes to extend its resources and services in the 
general field of education. Plans are now being 
developed, subject to the availability of funds, for 
the establishment of an Education Reference Section 
in the General Reference and Bibliography Division, 
to provide a special staff for the acquisitions of the 
source materials on education in this country and 
abroad which are not more readily available in 
special libraries, and to make available by bibliogra- 
phies and other reference lists the vast amount of 
material on educational subjects in the collections 
of the Library. 


Services to Scholars 


In the main the Library’s service to higher educa- 
tion must be defined in terms of its aid to scholars, 
university libraries, and teachers in the higher educa- 
tional institutions. One of the Library’s canons of 
service states that “the reference staff and facilities 
of the Library of Congress are available to members 
of the public, universities, learned societies, and 
other libraries requiring services which the Library 
is equipped to give and which can be given without 
interference with service to the Congress and other 
agencies of the Federal Government.” ‘The Li- 
brary’s service to these groups is not merely a by- 
product of its normal activity, but an obligation of 
which it is keenly aware and which it undertakes to 
fulfill to the maximum extent of its resources. An 
itemization of all its activities and facilities pertinent 
to this discussion would be more extensive than 
space will permit; mention of the major services and 
some of the lesser-known activities should suffice. 

The Nation’s scholars have always been en- 
couraged to visit the Library and conduct their 
researches within its walls. To facilitate their use 
of the collections, individual study rooms are avail- 
able in convenient proximity to the stacks. In the 
years preceding the war an average of 250 faculty 
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members of American universities and 450 graduate 
students annually were assigned special study facili- 
ties. It is hoped that greater numbers may be 
accommodated in the future, by an increase in the 
space made available for the purpose. 

Through the medium of interlibrary loan the 
Library’s collections have long been available to 
university faculty members throughout the country. 
The past fiscal year (ending June 30, 1945) was by no 
means representative, since the war was still exerting 
its restraining influence on normal research at the 
universities. Yet 1,208 nonlocal libraries were sup- 
plied with 13,930 items. A high percentage of 
these requests came from university libraries, a few 
from universities in Mexico and Canada. The end of 
the war and the consequent reopening of communi- 
cations channels is likely to see a resumption of for- 
eign interlibrary loans on a much larger scale than 
heretofore. 

But the Library’s aid to the scholar extends also 
to the location of those materials necessary to his 
research, which are not available in the Library of 
Congress collections, or which are contained in other 
libraries more conveniently situated for his purposes. 
The Union Catalog maintained by the Library con- 
tains more than 13,500,000 card entries representing 
materials available in the research libraries of the 
Nation; by reference to this catalog, it is possible to 
inform scholars as to the location of materials not in 
the collections of the Library of Congress. At 
present, assistance in locating such items can be 
given in response to about 70 percent of the inquiries 
received. Similarly, the Photoduplication Service 
reproduces, at low cost, in photostat or microfilm 
form, any materials in the Library’s collections 
which the out-of-town scholar desires in permanent 
copy and which may be reproduced without the 
violation of copyright or the restrictions placed by 
donors, etc. 

Through the availability, at a reasonable charge, 
of Library of Congress printed catalog cards for the 
books their libraries acquire, the universities are 
spared huge expenditures in cataloging costs, since 
they can thereby limit their own cataloging to mate- 
rials for which the Library’s cards have not been 
prepared. Individual scholars, who wish a record of 
the important publications in a specialized field, may 
also order cards or proofsheets of cards for all items 
published in the subject of their interest, which the 
Library of Congress catalogs (which is a high per- 
centage in most fields of scholarly research) and thus 
save themselves considerable tedious and unpro- 
ductive checking against lists and bibliographies. 


























Reference Services 


The most direct and intensive aid which the 
Library renders to higher education, is its reference 
service to the scholars and university libraries. 
Daily it answers questions on the identification of 
references and the location of data, serving in many 
instances as the place of last resort. A host of 
university faculty members have been given refer- 
ence aid in connection with problems arising in 
their teaching and personal research, and their 
interests extend from matters of history, literature, 
biography, the social sciences, library resources, and 
so on through almost the entire range of human 
activity. Moreover, although the Library does not 
compile bibliographies specifically for students or 
educational institutions, the many bibliographies 
which it does compile and publish are available to 
the college and university libraries. 

The reference work of the Library is the obligation 
of the Law Library and the Legislative Reference 
and Public Reference Services. The Law Library, 
with an expert staff and separate reading room facil- 
ities, gives a specialized reference and bibliographical 
service with regard to legal problems and precedents. 
The Legislative Reference Service is devoted to the 
fulfillment of Congressional needs for special reports, 
digests, bibliographies and abstracts, and it neces- 
sarily follows an active publications program on a 
multitude of subjects important to Congressional 
consideration of national problems. Some of its 
work appears as Library of Congress publications 
available to educational institutions, and is valuable 
to the faculties of economics, political science, law, 
and business. 

Nine divisions make up the Public Reference 
Service. The Division of General Reference and 
Bibliography counsels scholars in their use of the 
Library’s general collections. Smaller units at- 
tached to this division attract many inquiries from 
academic institutions. The Slavic Room which 
will eventually become a center for Slavic studies, 
receives requests constantly for translations of 
Russian texts and for aid in the interpretation of 
Russian and other Slavic documents. 

Scholars concerned with population phenomena 
are aided by the Census Library Project. The 
activities of the Netherlands Studies Unit have re- 
sulted in an exhaustive bibliography on the Nether- 
lands East Indies. Finally, the Library’s consult- 
ants in the history of science, French literature, 
poetry in English, theater collections, and philos- 
ophy give their counsel and aid freely in response to 
requests from the universities. 
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The Hispanic Foundation is contemplating a cata- 
log project which aims at the listing of all books in 
Spanish and Portuguese, as well as all other books in 
other languages touching upon Hispanic culture in 
the Eastern and Western Hemispheres. At present 
the catalog contains some 500,000 entries; its com- 
pletion will offer the student of Hispanic culture a 
remarkable reference tool. The publication of 
Latin-American Periodicals Currently Received in the 
Library of Congress and in the Library of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has proved of great service to the 
scholars of the Americas. 

During the past fiscal year, 49 academic institu- 
tions and an uncounted number of scholars called 
upon the Manuscripts Division for assistance in con- 
sulting its transcripts of British, Spanish, French, 
and German archival material relating to American 
history; the Library’s collection of the presidential 
papers of Wilson, Jefferson, Washington, Madison, 
and other former presidents; and the collections of 
papers of statesmen and other leaders in many walks 
of life. 

Although most reference inquiries received by the 
Maps Division come from Government agencies, the 
library-science classes of several colleges visited this 
division during the past year to observe the methods 
developed by the Library of Congress in handling 
cartographic materials. 

If one considers the extent and diversity of the 
Library’s collections of recordings, scores, manu- 
scripts, and books on music, it is not astonishing that 
165 educational institutions used the Music Divi- 
sion’s resources last year through interlibrary loan. 
One section of this division, the Archive of American 
Folk Song, has developed a unique collection of 
recordings of American folk songs, thereby preserv- 
ing them for future generations. Albums of these 
folk songs are purchased and used extensively by 
colleges throughout the country. 

The Orientalia Division has experienced a steady 
increase in the reference inquiries received from 
universities oa the politics, government, law, educa- 
tion, geography, and economics of the Eastern 
countries. Numerous bibliographies were prepared 
last year at the request of scholars on the staffs of 
various American and foreign universities. The 
Indic Section is completing a selective bibliography 
on India, Tibet, and Ceylon, which will serve as a 
basic guide to librarians and scholars. A similar 
bibliography on the countries of Southeast Asia is 
soon to be published. Under the direction of this 
section arrangements are made for the microfilming 

































of scholarly materials in this country for the benefit 
of Indian scholars. 

Many of the drawings and photographs of early 
American architecture in the Prints and Photographs 
Division are sought by institutions of higher educa- 
tion, as are also the items in the collections of 
American lithographs and cartoons. It may be 
expected that the photograph collections of the 
Library, which have been increased greatly in recent 
years, will prove a mine of data and inspiration to 
historians and interpreters of the American scene. 


Additional Specialized Services 


Among the more specialized services, mention 
should be made of the services to the blind of the 
United States. About 2,500 titles in Braille and more 
than 1,000 titles recorded for use on talking-book 
machines have been produced in multiple copies by 
the Division of Books for the Adult Blind for circula- 
tion through 27 regional distributing libraries. These 
books and hundreds of additional titles specially 
transcribed or recorded on individual request are 
available for loan to blind college students either 
from the Library of Congress directly or from other 
libraries where they have been deposited. Last 
year such materials were lent to students at the 
Universities of Arkansas, California, Cornell, Har- 
vard, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Notre Dame, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Chicago, Missouri, Nevada, West Virginia, 
Wichita, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania. 

Another specialized activity on behalf of higher 
education was the preparation by the Archive of 
Hispanic Culture of a teaching set on the colonial 
art of Latin America intended for students at a 
college level. This set consists of a printed text, 
mounted photographs, and slides designed to pro- 
vide a general introduction to the subject. Latin- 
American architecture from the late sixteenth 
century to the close of the eighteenth century, 
painting, and sculpture are represented in this most 
comprehensive presentation of the subject thus far 
attempted. The text is so designed as to be easily 
integrated into college study of European art of 
the same period. This teaching set can be used for 
lectures and exhibitions, and the accompanying 
annotated bibliography offers a guide to the uni- 
versity librarian for acquisitions in this field. 

A recent postwar development has been the 
decision of the Library administration to accede 
to a request of the Bureau of the Budget by under- 
taking the custodial obligation for the motion-picture 
films produced by or for agencies of the Government, 
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which have served the purposes of those respective 
agencies. These films, most of which served a training 
function during the war, will be made available, 
eventually, on loan or by copy through the Library’s 
Motion Picture Project and should prove extremely 
useful to colleges and universities. The experience 
of the war years has brought the motion picture to 
the fore as an educational and rapid training medium, 
and in its capacity as the national film library, the 
Library of Congress hopes to make a major contribu- 
tion to the pedagogical exploitation of motion 
pictures by the country’s educational institutions. 


Among the activities of the Library, which in- 
directly benefit the scholar and teacher, the univer- 
sity student, and the educational association, one 
should mention the chamber music concerts given at 
colleges and universities throughout the country 
under the auspices of the Coolidge Foundation; the 
archival service of the Library’s Music Division to 
the Music Education National Conference and the 
Music Teachers National Association; the service of 
the Library as repository for the microfilms of rare 
manuscripts acquired by the Modern Language 
Association; the traveling exhibits which the Library 
has undertaken, in order to bring its treasures in 
original or copy to the various States of the Nation; 
and the United States Quarterly Book List, prepared 
and issued by the Library for foreign and domestic 
distribution, in order to present a select and anno- 
tated list of those books published in this country 
which make a contribution to knowledge. 


Finally, the Library’s collection of American text- 
books, which is the result of the operations of the 
Copyright Law and the natural accumulation of the 
Library over a century and more, is one of the largest 
collections in existence. It offers remarkable source 
material for the history of education in the United 
States. 


Aid to Authors 


The list both of texts and scholarly works written 
at the Library and based on materials in the Library’s 
collections would be too long to enumerate. During 
the last 2 prewar years 58 books on a great variety 
of subjects were published or announced for publica- 
tion, the research for which was conducted wholly 
or in part at the Library of Congress. As noteworthy 
examples may be mentioned: Richard Aldington, 
Viking Book of Poetry of the English Speaking World; 
Benjamin A. Botkin, Treasury of American Folklore; 
Van Wyck Brooks, On Literature Today; Roger Bur- 
lingame, Whittling Boy, The Story of Eli Whitney; 
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Edmund C. Burnett, The Continental Congress; 
Elmer Ellis, Mr. Dooley’s America, The Biography of 
Finley Peter Dunne; Holman Hamilton, Zachary 
Taylor, Soldier of the Republic; Andrew J. Kress, In- 
troduction to the Cooperative Movement; Richard 
William Leopold, Robert Dale Owen; Frank Lorimer, 


Foundations of American Population Policy; Paul 
Merrill Spurlin, Montesquieu in America; Ralph Tur- 
ner, The Great Cultural Traditions. The Foundations 
of Civilization; Caroline Ware, The Cultural Approach 
to History; and A. Curtis Wilgus, Development of 
Hispanic America, 


Summer Offerings in Counselor and Personnel Training 


By FRANKLIN R. ZERAN * 


Sines U. S. Office of Education for the past few 

years has surveyed colleges and universities to 
ascertain their offerings in the fields of guidance and 
personnel work during summer sessions. This 
article is a report of such offerings during the summer 


of 1946." 


Need for Adequate Training Programs 


Wars have emphasized the value of guidance and 
personnel techniques as well as the necessity for 
adequate training programs. Prior to World War I 
and in fact until the early part of World War II, 
guidance and personnel work was looked upon by 
many as a panacea, a frill, a philosophy, a new form 
of education, a lodestone, or in some cases a mill- 
stone. Questions were also raised as to whether or 
not others than experts could find a place in a guid- 
ance or personnel program. But World War I did 
bring relatively accurate group scholastic aptitude 
tests to schools and industries. However, untrained 
personnel as well as “experts” with a singleness of 
vision caused many to question the usefulness of 
guidance and personnel work. 


*Specialist, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, 
Vocational Education Division. 

1 Brewster, Royce E., and Flynt, Ralph C. M. Offerings in the Fields of Guidance 
and Personnel Work in Colleges and Universities, Summer 1946. U. S. Office of 


Education, Misc. 3162, rev. 1946. Copies raay be had on request from the 
Occupational! Information and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education. 





In World War II, the Army Air Forces with its 
selection and classification based on an individual’s 
performance on the Aircrew Classification Battery; 
the ASTP and V-12 programs; the work of the 
classification and assignment sections; and the use of 
Forms 20, 100, 553, and the “Q” Card have again 
proven the value of guidance and personnel tech- 
niques. This time, however, trained personnel, 
to a certain degree, were available. Preservice 
work had been given, but a tremendous emphasis 
was put on in-service training of guidance and per- 
sonnel workers. Industry’s use of selection and 
placement techniques to get “the right man on the 
right job at the right time’; its on-the-job training 
programs; and the upgrading of workers have 
demonstrated that guidance and personnel programs 
are a necessary part of the business machine. The 
‘‘man-on-the-street” has become conscious that 
there are techniques available to acquaint him with 
various ways in which he may discover and use his 
natural endowments in addition to special training 
available from many sources so that he may live and 
make a living to the best advantage of himself and to 
society. Stress has been laid upon the fact that a 
person is an individual and, as such is different in 
one or more ways from even his brothers or sisters. 
To discover his aptitudes, attitudes, abilities, 
interests, and limitation is essential if our human and 
natural resources are to be used to produce the 
greatest returns. 
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Offerings 


That guidance and personnel work has come of age 
is indicated by the fact that ia at least 34 universities 
and colleges it is possible to take a major or a minor 
in guidance and personnel work for the Ph. D. or 
the Ed. D. degree, and in at least 44 other institutions 
to take a master’s degree in this field. In the in- 
stitutions where Ph. D. or Ed. D. degrees were given 
with a major in guidance or personnel work, the 
number of courses during the summer of 1946 
ranged from 2 to 25. 

Most of the offerings in guidance and personnel 
work in the summer of 1946 contained a central core 
composed of: principles of guidance, tests and meas- 
urements, organization and administration of guid- 
ance programs, occupational information, and 
counseling techniques. A few of the many other 
courses offered were: rehabilitation and vocational 
counseling, personnel and counseling problems, 
guidance for the classroom teacher, guidance in the 
elementary school, personnel management, and 
personnel work in colleges and universities. In 68 
of the 166 institutions reporting, only 1 course was 
offered during the summer, and this was usually in 
priaciples of guidance. Some other institutions, 
however, offered from 10 to 25 courses. 


Workshops and Clinics 


There has been a definite trend toward workshops, 
institutes, and cooperative counselor training pro- 
grams in the various institutions; 55 institutions 
having one or more of these types. For example, 
Northwestern University had its Tenth Annual 
Conference on Guidance and Personnel Work from 
July 11 to 20. Purdue University had its Second 
Annual Guidance Workship, and Marshall College 
had workshops for the second year at both the under- 
graduate and graduate levels. Wisconsin held its 
long-established institutes which included one in 
the field of guidance. Michigan State College, 
besides cooperating in a counselor training program 
in industry, carried on its guidance conference on an 
expanded scale. A program known as the Coopera- 
tive Counselor Training Program was carried on by 
the University of Michigan, Michigan State College, 
Wayne University, Central Michigan College of 
Education, Western Michigan College of Education, 
and several other institutions in cooperation with 
Ford and Chrysler Motors and the Hudson Depart- 
ment Store. The University of Arkansas offered a 
workshop for persons who had recently taken posi- 
tions as counselors. A workshop in guidance for 


classroom teachers was held at the University of 
Minnesota, while at the University of Georgia the 
class groups came together to form a workshop. 
Stout Institute held two workshops: one from June 
17 to July 5 in Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance and the other from July 8 to July 26 in Tests 
and Measurements in Counseling. The University 
of Montana, holding its workshop in guidance from 
June 18 to August 23, brought in a large group of 
specialists to supplement the regular staff. Stan- 
ford University ran its guidance workshop from June 
21 to July 20. 

Offerings of the summer sessions in the field of 
guidance and personnel work were characterized by 
an increased number of counseling clinics, labora- 
tories, field work, and supervised experience in 
counseling techniques. The University of Min- 
nesota Offered Practice in Personnel Work, a guidance 
clinic; the State College of Washington offered its 
counseling clinic; and Ohio State University operated 
its laboratory in vocational guidance. At Syracuse 
University an elementary and an advanced labora- 
tory in the administration, tools, and techniques of 
personnel work was offered as was research in occu- 
pational information and advanced covnseling. At 
Columbia University field work in vocational guid- 
ance and occupational adjustment was offered as 
well as supervised experience in counseling and 
group work. Columbia also offered an opportunity 
for observation of a guidance program; a chance to 
do field work in child guidance; and demonstrations 
of techniques in guidance. Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s laboratory and that at Michigan State College 
were used in developing techniques of counseling 
with actual case handling of all age ranges. 


Challenge to Training Institutions 


Another characteristic of summer session offerings 
is the use of a large number of instructors who are 
not members of the regular staff but are people 
who are actively engaged in guidance at the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels as well as in industry. 
In this manner much of the theory which was 
formerly offered as courses in the earlier years has 
disappeared, and with it has come a growing faith 
in the usefulness of guidance and personnel practices. 
However, with the tremendous mushrooming of 
community adult counseling centers, with the de- 
mand for veterans’ counselors, and with the further 
development of student personnel services at the 
college and secondary school levels, the demands 
for well-trained personnel will be more by many 
times than the present supply pool. This demand, 
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if it is to be met with at least partially well-trained 
personnel, will call for institutions of higher learning 
to institute not only pre-service training but also 
in-service summer session and in-service on-the-job 
training programs. It will also call for an instruc- 
tional staff of experienced well-trained guidance and 


personnel workers. Institutions of higher learning 
have a challenge to meet in providing a broad course 
of study in guidance and personnel work by a well- 
trained staff to a group of men and women especially 
selected to become guidance and personnel workers. 





Foreign Educational Benefits and Surplus Property 


STEP of great significance for the advancement 

of international understanding through educa- 
tion was taken by the 79th Congress when it enacted 
the Fulbright bill relating to the disposal of surplus 
property abroad. This act is likely to result in a 
very extensive program of educational exchanges 
with foreign countries. 


Disposal of Surplus Property Abroad 

In an earlier issue of HIGHER EDUCATION 
(Jan. 15, 1946), reference was made to a bill which 
Senator Fulbright had introduced in the Senate to 
authorize the “‘use of credits established through the 
sale of surplus property abroad for the promotion of 
international good will through the exchange of 
students in the field of education, culture and 
science.” Soon after this bill had been introduced, 
certain administrative questions arose concerning the 
disposal of surplus property abroad. In order to 
clear up these matters Senator Fulbright introduced 
a new bill (S. 1636, Nov. 30, 1945). This measure 
was amended and enacted by Congress and approved 
by the President. 

The act, which is an amendment to the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, designates the Department of 
State as the disposal agency for surplus property 
outside the continental United States, its Territories, 
and ‘possessions. Specifically it authorizes the De- 
partment to dispose of surplus property located 
abroad for: (a) Foreign currencies or credits, (b) sub- 
stantial benefits, or (c) the discharge of certain 
claims. 


Use of Foreign Currencies and Credits 

The Secretary of State is authorized to enter into 
agreements with any foreign government for the use 
of currencies or credits acquired from surplus 
property disposals, to provide for: (1) Financing 
studies, research, instruction, and other educational 
activities (a) of, or for, American citizens in schools 
and institutions of higher learning located in such 
foreign country, or (b) of the citizens of such foreign 
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country in American schools and institutions of 
higher learning located outside the United States, its 
Territories, and possessions; or (2) furnishing trans- 
portation for citizens of such foreign country who 
desire to attend American schools and institutions of 
higher learning in the United States, its Territories 
and possessions, whose attendance will not deprive 
citizens of the United States of the opportunity to 
attend such schools and institutions. 

The act does not provide for the payment of 
tuition and other fees of foreign students attending 
schools, colleges, and universities in the United 
States. It is designed to utilize foreign currencies 
and credits in many countries. If at any time such 
currencies and credits are reduced to United States 
currency, they must be covered into the Treasury of 
the United States and will, therefore, not be avail- 
able for financing educational activities. 

Not more than an aggregate amount of $20,000,000 
of currencies or credits may be used in any country 
for the purposes indicated, nor may more than 
$1,000,000 be used annually in any one country at 
the official rate of exchange for such currencies, 
unless otherwise authorized by Congress. 


Selection of Students and Institutions 


The Act authorizes the President to appoint a 
3oard of Foreign Scholarships to select students and 
educational institutions qualified to participate in 
the program and to supervise the exchange program. 
This board is to consist of 10 members, representa- 
tives of cultural, educational, and student and war- 
veteran groups, including representatives of the 
U. S. Office of Education, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, State educational institutions, and privately 
endowed educational institutions. The members 
will serve without compensation. 

Two stipulations are made concerning the selection 
of American citizens for study in foriegn countries: 
(1) Preference must be given to applicants who shall 
have served in the military or naval forces of the 








United States during World War I or World War II; 
and (2) due consideration must be given to applicants 
from all geographical areas of the United States. 


Purpose of the Educational Provisions 


The following statement indicates the purpose 
back of the educational provisions of the Act: 

“The present bill seeks to turn to the advantage 
of the United States the inability of most foreign 
countries, within whose confines surplus property is 
located, to pay for such surpluses with American 
dollars. The bill is, therefore, by necessity limited 
in scope, and is by no means adequate in the light of 
the great educational task which confronts the 
United States in sharing leadership in international 
affairs. For example, the bill does not provide for 
the education of foreign students in American uni- 
Versities and other institutions of higher learning 
located in the United States. The reason for this is 
simple. The foreign currencies and credits secured 
through surplus disposal abroad cannot be used for 
such purposes, since they cannot be converted into 
dollars to finance the studies of foreign students in 
the United States. 

“The bill, however, strives to authorize the use of 
foreign funds to best advantage by financing the 
studies of foreign students in American institutions 
of higher learning located abroad where no dollar 
currency would be required. It further authorizes 
the use of such funds to furnish transportation for 
foreign students who seek to study in universities 
located in the United States. Such transportation 
would likewise not require dollar currency unavail- 
able to such foreign nations.”? 


Arrangements Under Way 


The Department of State has announced that it 
has already completed an agreement with Great 
Britain, which will provide $20,000,000 from the sale 
of surplus property for educational exchanges with 
the United Kingdom and the British Colonies. 
Similar agreements are being negotiated for amounts 
ranging from $3,000,000 to $20,000,000, in the 
following countries among others: Australia, New 
Zealand, China, the Philippines, Burma, India, Iran, 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Turkey, Egypt, Greece, Italy, 
Austria, France, Holland, Belgium, and the Scandi- 
navian countries. 

The Department of State has indicated that it 
is unlikely that any scholarships will be awarded 


FP oreign Educational Benefits and Surplus Property. Report of the Committee 
on Military Affairs to accompany S. 1636, Mar. 12, 1946, 79th Cong. 2d Sess., 
Sen. Rept., No. 1039, p. 4. 
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under the Act for the 1946-47 academic year. It is 
hoped that the grants will be made in the spring 
of 1947 for the school year beginning in the autumn 
of 1947. Applications are not yet being received 
for these scholarships. 





Rutgers University Prepares for Increased 
Enrollments 


Rutcers University furnishes an example of 
how colleges and universities have made provision 
for accommodating much larger numbers of students 
than they have heretofore had. The University has 
planned to increase the -enrollment of full-time 
students in the regular sessions of the men’s colleges 
by approximately 100 percent, from a prewar maxi- 
mum of about 1,650 students to 3,300. In doing 
this, every division, department, and aspect of the 
University will be affected. 


Housing Facilities 


To provide for the increase the University has 
obtained various temporary facilities. For example, 
a large steel factory building 500 feet by 120 feet, 
originally destined for Russia under Lend-Lease, is 
being erected to provide increased dining hall and 
gymnasium facilities. A similar smaller building will 
provide a new library reading room for reserve books. 
Fifty prefabricated barracks buildings have been 
obtained for use as additional classrooms and for 
other instructional purposes. A number of houses 
in the vicinity of the campus have been acquired by 
the University and will be used for faculty offices and 
conference rooms. 

Through the cooperation of the Federal Public 
Housing Administration, the University has obtained 
101 portable housing units for residences for married 
veterans. It has secured 333 reconstructed apart- 
ments—former barracks buildings—to house veterans 
who are faculty and administrative staff members. 
The University has also been assigned the use of 31 
buildings housing 900 unmarried students at the 
nearby Raritan Arsenal. In the dormitories 2 men 
have been assigned to all single rooms which are 
large enough to permit this. 


Evening and Off-Campus Instruction 


The 100 percent increase in enrollment provided 
for by the means indicated was not sufficient to 
meet the demand. Some 2,000 qualified applicants 
for admission to the men’s and women’s colleges could 
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not be cared for in the regular sessions. These men 
and women have been referred to the evening classes 
conducted on the campuses of the University in New 
Brunswick and Newark and to the off-campus ex- 
tension centers. 

Four extension centers have been organized in 
Atlantic City, Englewood, Morristown, and Trenton. 
Freshman courses in liberal arts and business admin- 
istration will be given in each center. The city 
high-school buildings will house these centers, but 
the entire administration of the work will be in the 
hands of the University. The centers were organized 
primarily because the public-school officials in the 
respective communities were concerned about the 
number of men and women in their communities who 
could not secure admission to the colleges of their 
choice; they requested the University to organize 
the centers. 

By these means Rutgers University, which is the 
State University of New Jersey, has managed to 
meet reasonably well the demand for college admis- 
sion this fall. It has not been possible to do this in 
such a way as to enable each student to obtain his 
education without inconvenience or to obtain the 
usual amenities of college life. More serious, it has 
not been possible to provide in the evening and ex- 
tension programs some of the technical courses in 
the greatest demand, particularly engineering. 





Objectives of a College of Arts and Sciences 


Tue University or Burrato faculty of the College 
of Arts and Sciences has unanimously adopted a 
report of its curriculum committee, thereby indorsing 
the idea that the curriculum of the College should be 
directed toward the achievement of the following 
objectives: 

“(1) An understanding of the principles of reason- 
ing. (2) The ability to use English clearly, logi- 
cally, and correctly both in writing and in speech; 
and the ability to read intelligently on a high level. 
(3) Familiarity with a foreign language past its 
elementary stages. (4) A command of mathematics 
sufficient to make possible entrance into the study of 
those fields which depend upon precise calculation. 
(5) An appreciation of the place of natural science 
in man’s life, and familiarity with the experimental 
method. (6) A grasp of the historical point of view. 
(7) An understanding of the vital problems of indi- 
vidual and group living as we face them today, and 
the capacity to participate in their solution. (8) Ex- 
perience of the humanities, and a development of 
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the aesthetic sense. (9) A knowledge of some 
special field of human learning.” ! 

The report contains also the following declaration: 

“‘At the University of Buffalo, we believe that the 
aims of a liberal education are best served by a free 
curriculum which leaves to the judgment of the 
student the final decision in matters of course selec- 
tion. The University recognizes its obligation to 
provide the student with advice .nd guidance; and 
it makes this accessible to him through the deans, 
the personnel office, and the individual faculty ad- 
visers. With the help of these persons, the Univer- 
sity believes that the student is competent to guide 
his own educational destiny, and to decide for him- 
self how he can best use his years in college. So long 
as the student has the right to act at variance with 
the recommendations of his advisors, he is free; and 
in accepting the consequences for what he does, he 
bears the burden of all free men.” ? 





Demonstration Workshop in Teacher Training 
for Health Education 


Tue U. S. Office of Education, in cooperation with 
the National Tuberculosis Association and Ball 
State Teachers College, sponsored a Demonstration 
Workshop in Teacher Training for Health Educa- 
tion, July 15-27, at Muncie, Ind. Attendance at 
this workshop was limited to faculty members of 
State Teachers Colleges and representatives of State 
Departments of Education and Health for the States 
of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, and Ohio. 
The participants were selected by presidents of State 
teachers colleges, State superintendents of public 
instruction, and State health commissioners. ‘These 
participants were asked to submit a list of problems 
which they felt to be pertinent to teacher education 
for health. A total of 80 problems was submitted. 
These were listed and copies sent to all participants 
for study. 

A Program of Work Committee was appointed at 
the opening session to review and classify these 
problems into major groups, for discussion and study 
by the participants. The problems were classified 
into three major groups. They are as follows: 

Group I.—What preparation should the college 
personnel have to train teachers adequately so they 

1 Report of the Curriculum Committee adopted by the Faculty of the College 
of Arts and Sciences. The University of Buffalo Studies, Vol. 18, No. 1, June 


1946. p. 10. The report explains the objectives in some detail. 
3 Ibid., p, 10-11. 








can make maximum contributions to the health of 
the school child through health services, health 
instruction, healthful living, etc.? 

Group II.—What experiences should teacher- 
education institutions and State departments of 
education and health provide prospective teachers to 
make the maximum contributions to the health of 
the school child through health services, health in- 
struction, healthful living, etc.? 

Group III.—What assistance should the teacher- 
education institutions and State departments of 
education and health provide the teachers in service 
so that they can make the maximum contributions 
to the health of the school child through health 
services, health instruction, healthful living, etc.? 

The participants were divided into three groups 
for a study of these problems. At the conclusion of 
the workshop, each group presented a specific pro- 
gram with recommendations for implementation to 
improve teacher education for health. These re- 
ports were preliminary, confidential, and incomplete. 
Copies will not be available until the suggestions 
made have been reviewed and recommendations 
tested in the schools participating. 





Aptitude Testing in Dental Education 


Tue Councit on Dentat Epucation of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association has announced a program of 
aptitude testing in dental schools, which is the result 
of considerable planning during the past 2 years. 
The tests are being given with the opening of the 
dental schools this fall. 

The tests are not being employed as a condition of 
admission; they are being instituted with the hope 
of gathering data over a 5-year period which will 
help to determine who should study dentistry. The 
immediate objectives of the program have been 
stated as follows: ‘(1) To measure the student’s 
ability to read with understanding the type of 
material that he will be expected to read in dental 
school. (2) To measure the student’s ability to 
memorize verbal and visual material. (3) To meas- 
ure the student’s knowledge of both general and 
scientific word meanings. (4) To measure the stu- 
dent’s mental ability. (5) To measure the student’s 
ability to visualize patterns and relations without the 
necessity of preparing drawings. (6) To measure 
the student’s ability to express himself orally and 
in writing. (7) To measure the student’s ability to 
use his hands and fingers skillfully and dexterously.” 

The program is under the general direction of the 
secretary of the Council, Harlan H. Horner, but it 
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will be carried on by the director of educational 
measurements, Shailer A. Peterson, formerly assist- 
ant professor of education and associate in research 
at the University of Chicago. 





National Teacher Examinations Available 


Tue AMERICAN CounciL on Epucation has an- 
nounced the eighth annual administration of its 
National Teacher Examinations. These tests will be 
administered in official examining centers throughout 
the United States on February 8 and February 15 
in 1947. Arrangements are now being made for the 
establishment of examining centers in connection 
with school systems and collegiate institutions en- 
gaged in teacher education. 

The examinations are used for various purposes. 
Superintendents and Boards of Education in some 
localities require teaching applicants to present 
National Teacher Examination records. The exami- 
nations are also used in colleges as qualifying ex- 
aminations and as guidance instruments to provide 
additional bases for student self-study of individual 
strengths and weaknesses in areas measured by tests. 

Arrangements for cooperation in the Teacher Ex- 
amination project may be made by writing to David 
G. Ryans, Associate Director, National Committee 
on Teacher Examinations, American Council on 
Education, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, 


N. Y. 





Slavic Studies at Stanford University 


STanForD University has announced that the 
Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and Peace has 
been granted up to $200,000 by the Rockefeller 
Foundation for a 5-year program of Slavic studies. 
The plan is to concentrate upon Russian studies. 

The program provides for the award of 15 senior 
fellowships and 25 junior fellowships over the 5-year 
In addition to intensive research and publi- 
cation by the fellows, there will be frequent seminars 
in which members of the Stanford faculty and visitors 
will participate. 

This is the second major grant to the library from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, which has been particu- 
larly interested in the Russian material. ‘The first 
grant, which extended over a period of years, pro- 
vided for collection and organization of the material 
and for considerable research and publication. 
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Program of Liberal Education for Adults 


A 4-YEAR basic program of liberal education for 
adults, based on the great books, is being inaugu- 
rated this fall at the University College of the 
University of Chicago. Works by such authors as 
Plato, Aristotle, Homer, Cicero, Virgil, Tolstoi, 
Kant, Mill, and Darwin will be studied and analyzed. 

The seminar, using the round-table type of dis- 
cussion, will be one of the principal means of instruc- 
tion. Four other teaching and learning activities 
will also be used—a communication workshop, a 
laboratory workshop, a problems workshop, and the 
lecture. 

Classes will be held 2 evenings a week over a 
9-month period for 4 years. Students completing 
the 4-year program will be presented certificates, or 
by qualifying in an additional examination, a 
bachelor’s degree from the University. The bach- 
elor’s degree, however, is not the central objective of 
the course. 

Completion of secondary education is desirable 


preparation for the program, but adults who have 
had more or less this amount of preparation will 
be considered for admission. 





New Curriculum Plan for Denison University 


A New Curricutum plan intended to provide 
a better-balanced educational program will gradually 
replace the broadly elective curriculum now in effect 
at Denison University. The stated objective of the 
new plan, which was only recently approved, is to 
equip graduates of the university for intelligent 
citizenship and at the same time provide them with 
sufficient specialized training to enable them to 
pursue graduate or professional study or to follow a 
career in teaching or in business. 

The plan calls for a core curriculum consisting of 
49 hours of general instruction plus from 24 to 36 
hours in a major field, the remaining academic hours 
for the degree to be given to electives. Incluaed in 





Regular-session resident college and university enrollments, civilian and military, 1943-44 ! 
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Item Total Public | Private 
| ‘Total Men Women Total Men | Women 
| | | | 
mips | | r 
1 2 3 | 4 5 | 6 | 7 | 5 
| | 
nn a SO RE AL 1,155,272 | 571,406 | 282,510 | 288, 896 | 583, 866 | 296,438 | 287,428 
Ee ELE CPR Ae | 877,517 | 421,952 | 140,008 | 281,944 | 455,565 | 168,906 | 286, 659 
 ncntenen a bauceutwaniccedmaun’ 277,755 | 149,454 | 142, 502 6,952 | 128,301 | 127,532 769 
Universities, colleges and professional schools... - 980, 162 | 430,151 | 238,608 | 191,543 | 550,011 | 290,219 | 259, 792 
RR E oe PE, Es 718,522 | 296,665 | 111,820] 184, 45 | 421,857 | 162,687 | 259,170 
Ae RES 261,640 | 133,486 | 126,788 | 6,698 | 128,154 127,532 622 
TR ici cieiccnnndntnnkaeunn patent 84,147 | 79,073 | 19,350} 59,723 | 5, 074 | 449 | 4, 625 
REEL! EDEL LEERY T° 72,673 | 67,599| 8081 | 59,518 5,074 | 449 4, 625 
eh Te RTE 11,474 | 11,474] 11, 269 | | EER RIP EMRE As 
PR ccitcccepesxnutsncecizscupiic 1,755 | 1,298 | 70| 1,228 | 457 17 | 440 
OS Ee LT Ae 1,706 | 1,249 | 70| ~=+1,179 | 457 17 440 
I ai al ad eck a ti elnieall 49 | a Se 1 Likcencuans dive enacdulcvateudasial 
IN ai occ iakis ncuwtiiat dnidnsountn 89,208 | 60,884 | 24,482 | 36,402 | 28, 324 5,753 22, 571 
SE AT SETI AE 84,616 | 56,439 | 20,037| 36,402} 28,177| 5,753 22, 424 
EN SARS SOE i ORE SEH Y 4,592 | 4,445 rt Eee OP Niicsioninds 147 





1 Not including enrollments in short courses, 57,677 civilian and 529,364 military. 
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the 49 required hours are English composition, ele- 
ments of speech or oral interpretation, and forms of 
literature; forms of the fine arts; foreign language or 
literature in English; history of civilization; introduc- 
tion to social and economic issues of contemporary 
society; leading philosophical and religious ideas of 
Western civilization; mathematics or logic; and one 
or two sciences. 





Admission of Foreign Students to the 
United States 


Data published by the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service of the Department of Justice show 
that from July 1 to December 31, 1945, a total of 
3,277 alien students were admitted to the United 
States under the Immigration Act of 1924. The 
distribution by country of birth was as follows: 





Europe: Europe—Continued 
| nee are 9 Switzerland_.......... 16 
eee 8 Union of Soviet Socialist 
ia acteatisitiaincin 1 Republics........... 14 
Czechoslovakia_-___.-- 8 I acpka bie maee 1 
eae 7 Other Europe. .......- 68 
RptOOI. «cdueccanees « 3 
PING s caccnscusecne 2 Total Europe. .-..--- 505 
ids. ceauucintkion 35 Asia: 
On A A eee 23 6 ee ee et Ve 
Great Britain: Oe te 98 
| Sy ne 27 Pinca dteckes< 8 
Seotland.............< 6 Other Asia_........... 104 
Rn I een 6 — 
0 ee 5 pee 387 
Ireland (Eire).......-- RE a eR ee 871 
EE Sear 5 Newfoundland..._.-_.-- 8 
See ee DN a nk oe 216 
SS eee ame Sa SS 496 
Netherlands__._.__.-- 10 Central America_........ 295 
Northern Ireland_-_---- 1 South America.._..----- 366 
0 ae eee AERO ee See 47 
ee 55 Australia and New Zea- 
| RE ee 5 SOT eevee 7 
Te 7 Other countries......-_-- 79 
RE ER 38 ——— 
OER sir oes re 20 Grand Total_....- 3.277 


The conditions under which foreign students are 
admitted in accordance with the Immigration Act 
of 1924 were explained in Hicuer Epvucation, 


January 1, 1946. 





Course in Hospital Administration 


Tue University oF MINNESOTA has announced a 
course in hospital administration in its School of 
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Public Health. It is supported by a grant from the 
Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, Mich. 

The course, which began with the fall quarter, is 
open only to students holding at least a bachelor’s 
degree. Enrollment has been limited to 20. 

At present the only schools offering courses in 
hospital administration are the University of Chi- 
cago, Northwestern University, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Washington University in St. Louis. It is 
reported that the number of applicants for this 
instruction has been about 20 times the number 
which these four universities could accept. 





Meetings Announced 


AssociATION OF URBAN UNiversiTIEs, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, Nov. 7 and 8, 1946. 

AssociATION OF Lanp-GranT COLLEGES AND UNnI- 
VERSITIES, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl., Dec. 
16-18, 1946. 

AssociATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES, Statler Hotel, 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 13--17, 1947. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES, Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 19-22, 1947. 
AMERICAN AsSOCIATION OF TEACHER COLLEGES, 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 28 

and Mar. 1, 1947. 
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